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ments everything disposes us to be serious.   In courts and  cities  we  are  entertained   with the  works  of men, in the country with those of God.    One is the province of art, the other of nature.    Faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind of every reasonable man, who sees the impressions of Divine power and wisdom in every object on which he casts his eye.    The Supreme Being has made the best arguments for His own existence, in the formation or the heavens and the^ earth, and these are arguments which a man of sense cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live underground, and there converse with works of art and mechanism, and should afterwards be brought up into the open day, and see the several glories of the heaven and earth,  he would immediately pronounce them the works of such a Being as we define God to be.    The Psalmist has very beautiful strokes of poetry to this purpose, in that exalted strain : ' The heavens declare the glory of God : and the firmament showeth His handywork.    One day telleth another : and one night certifieth another.   There is neither speech nor language : but their voices are heard among them.  Their sound is gone out into all lands : and their words into the ends of the world1.'   As such a bold and sublime  manner  of  thinking  furnishes  very noble matter for an ode, the reader may see it wrought into the following one 2 :
The spacious firmament on high,
With all the blue ethweal sky,
And Hpangled heav'nw, a shining frame
Their great Original proclaim :
Th* unwearied sun, from day to day,
l)oan his Craator'H power display,